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Sunday and Its Observance 
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T EACHING and practises of the church today which 
may be traced to apostolic times and primitive Chris- 
tian observance are either emphatically denied or gratu- 
itously designated as pious inventions of spurious or 
apochrypal character by those who depend on the Bible 
alone as their only guide in matters of faith. 

But the apparently drastic change from the ancient ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the last day of the week, to the 
observance of Sunday, the first day of the week, seems to 
be accepted without comment by the Christian world; al- 
though the Sabbath was expressly commanded by God as 
the day to be observed, “Remember to keep holy the Sab- 
bath day”: the Bible nowhere tells us that God ever 
commanded this to be changed and the Sunday to be kept 
holy. 

This change has nothing more than tradition to recom- 
mend and support it; it is of apostolic origin, but has noth- 
ing better to authorize its acceptance into the Christian 
system than many other practises of apostolic observance 
which have been maliciously rejected to the detriment of 
Christian unity as well as morality. 

Why, it may reasonably be asked, do many accept the 
day and reject the very things the early Christians re- 
garded as essential to sanctify that day? Certainly there is 
an inconsistency here that no amount of logic can justify 
when we consider the facts. In the Old Law the Sabbath 
was kept in honor of the creator and in memory of the 
creation. It was the day set apart by the Almighty for 
Jewish observance in order that His people by public wor- 
ship might show Him honor and might meditate upon the 
promised Messias, the means of personal holiness and 
sanctification. 


Six days shalt thou labor and shalt do all thy works. But on 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; thou shalt 
do no work on it, thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
beast, nor the stranger that is within thy gates. For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that 
are in them, and rested on the seventh day and sanctified it. 
(Exodus IT 9-11.) 
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The sin of our first parents and the terrible abomina- 
tions and idolatry into which the human race fell as a con- 
sequence of that transgression, necessitated a new creation 
as it were; man was to be reborn to a life of grace and 
sanctification. He was to be elevated from this fallen 
state and was destined to become a coheir with his Re- 
deemer. The promised Redeemer came to re-establish 
peace between heaven and earth, between God and man. 
This was to be accomplished through His death and resur- 
rection. His advent was not one of destruction, but of 
salvation; wherefore He said, “I come not to destroy the 
law, but to fulfill it,” and He wished the conversion of the 
sinner rather than his death; ‘He came not to destroy sin- 
ners, but rather that they be converted and live.” 

Hence the commandment to “keep holy” was ever to re- 
main; but the day on which men were to recall to mind 
the great truths of the Redemption and meditate on the 
means and practise of the things necessary for holiness 
and sanctification, was changed. This was done to honor 
Him who had wrought our salvation; and evidently not 
without His sanction, although the bible no place records 
this. As in the first place God was honored by the Sab- 
bath, as the creator of all things; so Christ our Redeemer, 
who renewed the face of the earth and sanctified it by 
purging it with the fire of His love, and raised us from 
the death of sin to a life of grace, is honored on Sunday, 
because on that day He arose from the dead; and on Sun- 
day also were sanctified the fruits of the Redemption; for 
on that day the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles 
and the Church, Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

From the very beginning Christians observed Sunday as 
the Lord’s day. This was first practised by the apostles, 
the personal friends and confidants of Christ. St. John, 
the apostle whom Jesus loved, expressly calls it the Lord’s 
day. “I was in spirit on the Lord’s day” (Apoc.-10). He 
certainly did not refer to the Sabbath of the Jews, for he 
would have said so. The “Didache” (A. D. 70, Ch. 14), 
emphasizes this truth. 

But every Lord’s day do ye gather yourselves together and 
break bread, and give thanksgiving after having confessed your 
transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. But let no one 
that is at variance with his fellow man come together with you 
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until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be profaned. 
For this is that which was spoken by the Lord. In every time 
and place offer to me a pure sacrifice; for I am the great king, 
saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful amongst nations. 

It is evident that on this day the apostles met to cele- 
brate the divine mysteries, as may be gathered from their 
writings. 

And on the first day of the week when we were assembled to 
break bread, Paul discoursed with them, being to depart on the 
morrow, and he continued his speech until mid-night. (Acts 
XX 7.) 

Plainly they celebrated the first day of the week as the 
Lord’s day, and without doubt it was celebrated as today, 
with Mass as the essential part of the worship, at which 
the people were assembled. The breaking of bread clear- 
ly indicates this, as Pliny, who was a heathen magistrate 
during the reign of the Roman Emperor Trajan, who 
reigned shortly after the death of St. John, testifies. Pliny 
took account of the Christian gatherings from the mouths 
of some apostatizing Christians. They told him: 

They were wont to meet together early in the morning before it 
was light, and on a certain fixed day, and sing hymns to Christ 
as their God and bind themselves by a vow to do no evil, and 
afterwards to partake of a common feast. (Plin. Lib. 10 Ep. 97.) 

Evidently the Eucharist is here meant as to receive it 
was the common practise of these early Christians. As 
St. John Chrysostom says, “It was a common practise” 
(Hom. 5 de Res. Lat. Ed.) St. Ignatius who was a 
contemporary of St. John thus writes to the Magnesians,“ 
“Celebrate no longer the Sabbath, thus sanctify the day 
of the Lord, for through Christ and His death, we have 
received life” (Ep. Ad Magnes. No. 9). The day of the 
Sabbath for the Christians was changed to Sunday evi- 
dently to honor the Resurrection. St. Justin, martyr 
A. D. 150, writes: 

We assemble on Sunday because it is the day on which in the 
creation of the world God separated light from darkness, and on 
which Our Lord Jesus Christ rose from the dead. (Just. Apol. 
2-P 99.) 

St. Augustine, who said, “He would not believe unless 
the authority of the Church induced him,” writes: 

It is called the Lord’s day that on it we may abstain from 
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servile works and devote ourselves: to the divine service; that 
we may honor and cultivate it on account of the hopes which it 
gives of the Resurrection. (Aug. in Psl. XCI T.8 P-417). 

The name of the day itself is of pagan origin, being 
derived from Egyptian astrology. It means the day of 
the sun. The Egyptian, Persian and Phoenician were sun 
worshippers. Their Sunday was dedicated to idolatrous 
worship and abominable superstitions. The Israelites too, 
contaminated by their environment and association, had 
fallen into this unnatural practise. As we read in the book 
of Deuteronomy : 

When there shall be found among you, within thy gates, 
which the Lord thy God shall give thee, man or woman that do 
evil in the sight of the Lord thy God and transgress His covenant, 
so as to go and serve strange gods, and adore them, the sun and 
the moon, and all the hosts of heaven which I have not com- 
manded—and that abomination is practised in all Israel; thou shalt 
bring forth the man or the woman that hath committed that most 
wicked thing, to the gates of the city and they shall be stoned. 
(Deut. XVII-2-5.) 


The day was designated in the Roman calendar also as 
the day of the sun, the heathen worshipped the sun in 
Rome, as the heathens had done in Egypt, Persia, 
Phoenicia and Israel. That the Christian converts from 
paganism as well as from the Mosaic Law might clearly 
understand that the character of Sunday had nothing in 
common with the pagan Sunday except the name, they 
were instructed that the Christians observed Sunday in 
honor of Christ, the Light of the world, “the great light 
that was the rule of the day, the light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Hence St. Mat- 
thew says of those who observe His law, they “shall shine 
forth as the sun” (Matt. 13-43), illuminated as it were 
through Christ by Grace. Replying to the heathens who 
accused the Christians of worshipping the sun, because 
the Christians held their services on the Sunday, Tertul- 
lian wrote: “If we indulge the day of the sun, it is for 
a more worthy reason, than the religion of the sun” (Ter- 
tull. Apol. Cap. 16). 

The Sabbath too was to give precedence to the Lord’s 
day, as we learn from St. Ignatius, who bade the Mag- 
nesians : 
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Not to sabbatize with the Jews, but to live a life conformatable 
to the Lord’s day on which our life was raised from the dead by 
him and by his death, ie., by our Lord Jesus Christ. (Ignat.E. 
ad Magnes. N.9). 

However, the early Christians fasted on the Sabbath 
out of respect for the ancient law, but primarily to pre- 
pare for the Sunday, the day consecrated to honor Christ’s 
Resurrection. 

The day of the Lord is solemn and venerable to us [writes St. 
Ambrose], because on it the Saviour, the Rising Sun, after having 
dispelled the darkness of hell, shines in the glory of the resur- 
rection; for this reason it is called Sunday, because Christ, the 
rising sun of Justice, illuminated it. 

The Christian world has accepted the first day of the 
week, Sunday, as the Lord’s day on apostolic and patristic 
tradition. But it is not the day that matters so much as 
the observance; the name of the day is of pagan origin, 
but it is the observance that sanctifies it; failure to appreci- 
ate this fact has left it for many Christians a day stripped 
of its early sacred observances and pristine character. 
Failure to recognize and accept these traditions in regard 
to truths that were observed on this day, that have equal 
authority with the acceptance of the day itself, has 
despoiled the Sunday of its holy character, and left it as 
nothing more than a holiday for many. 

There is exhibited today a pagan ungodliness and wor- 
ship of matter which bespeaks ignorance of fundamental 
christian truths; rest from good works, a comfortable in- 
ertia that begets chronic uneasiness; a revolutionary man- 
ner of living that is the outgrowth of evolutionary teach- 
ings, a secularism that seems to be convincing many that 
this world is the only world, and its prizes the only things 
worth striving for. Sane and legitimate pleasures are in 
keeping with the Sunday observance, which no self-con- 
stituted reformer or body of pharisaical folk, should be 
permitted to abolish; but the day. should not be turned 
into a Roman holiday, on which people show no further 
interest or holy desire than “panes et circensis” bread and 
bloody spectacles, a day consecrated solely to the pleasures 
of the body while the soul is starving for “the bread which, 
if any man eat, he shall not die forever.” 

There are golden treasures hidden in antiquity, sealed 
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by the blood of a noble ancestry, consecrated by unselfish 
devotion, bequeathed to men if only tradition were per- 
mitted to speak and reveal them. Let us for a moment 
consider, first, how the primitive Christians began to pre- 
pare to celebrate Sunday. They began with a vigil early 
Saturday evening. Having assembled in the place of wor- 
ship, they prayed late into the night. St. John Chrysostom 
often speaks of this: 

Go into the Church [he says] and there see the poor continuing 
from midnight to the break of day; go and see the holy prenocta- 
tions joining day and night together; behold the people of Christ 
fearing neither night nor day the tyranny of sleep, nor the neces- 
sities of poverty. (Chrys. Hom. 4 de verbis Esaiae T.3 P-865). 

Socrates giving an account of Athanasius’ escape out of 
the Church of Alexandria in the night when the church was 
beset with soldiers to take him, says, “It was evening and 
the people were keeping their nocturnal vigils because the 
next day there was to be a (synaxis), a church assembly” 
(Socrat. lib. 2. Cap. II). Today the remnant of this prac- 
tise is midnight Mass. Not only did they prepare for the 
celebration of Sunday by prayer and fasting, but they made 
efforts to show by their outward dress, their interior de- 
votion and recollection. Hence they clothed themselves in 
white. This was to remind them of the perfect work of 
the Redemption, and also to indicate that the day should 
be observed in purity of morals. Children today who re- 
ceive their first Communion and take part in church cele- 
brations, such as forty-hour processions. wear white. This 
custom recalls the practise of the early Christians who wore 
white to express their joy. Our habit and custom of wear- 
ing “our Sunday best” is not without a meaning more ele- 
vating than mere personal adornment, if we inquire why 
people are usually better dressed on Sunday than any 
other days of the week. 

If it is reasonable [says St. Leo the Great] and in a certain sense 
a duty to clothe oneself on a feast day, thus by the dress 
of the body to manifest the joy of the heart, and if we adorn 
the house of the Lord with greater care and richer ornaments, 
is it not becoming that the Christian soul, which is the true 
and living temple, should be adorned and free from spot or 
wrinkle when about to celebrate the mystery of the Redemption. 

Our external dress should be a sign of our interior de- 
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votion; simple and modest as our desires, not as the 
heathen, ‘“‘who only seeks after what he shall eat or where- 
with he shall be clothed.” 

The day itself is dedicated to public workship. The 
Christians observed it with marked fidelity; risking their 
lives to be present at the divine services. St. Saturninus 
(A. D. 250), an early French bishop who was tortured, 
persecuted, imprisoned and finally martyred, is reported to 
have declared the following: 

The celebration of Sunday is for us a solemn duty and he that 
does not perform this duty renders himself guilty of sin; we ful- 
fill it as far as it is possible; we are never missing in the assembly; 
we keep the commandments of God, even if it should cost us our 
lives. 

The concern and care for the observance of the Lord’s 
day was of paramount importance to the early Christians. 
They not only abstained from servile work, but spent the 
day in reading the Scriptures, in prayer and in receiving 
the holy Eucharist. Around this sacrament all their de- 
votion centered. Hence St. John Chrysostom calls it the 
“dies panis,” the day of bread because the breaking of 
bread was the general custom (Chrys. Hom 5, De Resur. 
Lat. Ed.). Frequent communion amongst Catholics today 
has ancient precedent; it is only the revival of ancient 
Christian practise. This constituted the essence of their 
service, as Cassian, an ancient scribe testifies: 

Unless sick or imprisoned or banished, even then as far as 
possible communion was administered them by the deacons who 
carried it to those who were sick in prison, so that they might still 
communicate with the public congregation. (Cassian. Collat. 21 
Cap. 20). 


St. Justin (A. D. 150), the martyr, gives the following 
account : 

On the day called Sunday, all that live in the city or country 
meet together and the writings of the apostles and the prophets 
are read to them; after which the Bishop or president of the 
assembly makes a discourse to the people exhorting them to follow 
the good things they have heard; then we will all rise and make 
a common prayer: and when the prayer is ended, bread and wine 
and water are brought to the Bishop who prays and gives thanks 
with all possible fervor over them, the people answering, Amen. 
After which distribution of the elements is made to all present, 
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and sent to the absent by the hands of the deacons. (Celerin. Ep. 
21, Ad. Lucian. Ap. Cypr. P. 45). 

That there was a solemn obligation imposed upon the 
early Christians to attend the Sunday devotions is evident 
from the declaration of the Council of Elvira (300): “If 
anyone in the city neglects to come to church for three 
Sundays, let him be excommunicated for a short time so 
that he may be corrected.” The precept of hearing Mass 
on Sunday seems to be of apostolic origin. After the serv- 
ices there was the feast of Agapae (Charity feasts). All 
gathered together, rich and poor, learned and unlearned 
and partook of a common meal, which was provided by 
the more wealthy amongst them. They gathered together 
as one family, united in heart and mind, living under the 
same roof and under the protection and guidance of the 
same Church. Of the Agapae, St. John Crysostom writes : 

Thé first Christians had all things in common as we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and when that ceased as it did in the 
Apostles’ time, this came in its room, as an afflux or imitation 
of it. For the rich, although they did not make all their sub- 
stance common, yet, upon certain days appointed, made common 
table, and when their service was ended and they had all com- 
municated in the holy mysteries, they all met at a common feast; 
the rich bringing provisions, and the poor and those who had 
nothing being invited, and they all feasted in common together. 
(Chrys. Hom, 27, in I Cor. P. 559). 

Traces of the Agapae today are our Communion break- 
fasts and the time honored custom of wedding breakfasts ; 
these should be observed with the greatest decorum and 
dignity, after the reception of the great Sacrament. 

Joy and pleasure were not forbidden, but they were 
always in accord with the sacred character of the day. 

Although fast and mortification was strict in the early Church, 
to fast on the Lord’s day was strictly forbidden. The reason for 
this was out of respect for the Saviour’s Resurrection, which they 
always communicated with joyfulness and therefore neither fasted 
on that day nor the whole fifty days between Easter and Pente- 
cost, which were all kept festival in memory of the Resurrection 
(Cassian. Collat. 21 Cap. 20). 

The day was solemn in the sense that it was religiously 
observed. Law suits, court decisions, sentences, arrests, 
etc., were forbidden except those only of absolute neces- 
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sity and where charity should prevail, such as granting 
slaves their freedom. Pleasures such as games, dancing, 
etc., were also forbidden, that the people might learn to 
distinguish between times of supplication and times of 
pleasure. Not even the birthday of the Emperor was to 
be observed if it fell on the Lord’s day, but the celebra- 
tion was to be transferred to another day. 

The Emperor well understood that no greater honor could be 
paid him, an Emperor on earth, than to have a just respect and 
veneration shown to the majesty of the Almighty God in heaven. 

The Christians had broken from the observance of the 
Sabbath as the Lord’s day, and therefore were to com- 

‘port themselves differently from the Jews who observed 
the Sabbath by not working, yet did not scruple to spend 
the day in idleness and frivolous pursuits. 

The Jews in our day [says St. Augustine] celebrate their Sab- 
bath in a sort of rest which is nothing but corporeal laziness, 
languid, vain and luxurious. For they rest from trifling vanities, 
and when God commands them to observe the Sabbath, they 
exercise the Sabbath in those things God forbids. Our rest is 
from evil works, their rest is from good works: but it is better 
to go ploughing, than as they do, to dancing. They rest from 
good works, but rest not from works of vanity and trifling. 
(Aug. in Psal. XCI t.8 P. 417). 

Elsewhere he writes: 

A Jew would do better to work in the field at some useful labor, 
than spend his time in a seditious manner. And their women 
had much better spin on the Sabbath, than spend the whole day 
on their New Moon in immodest dancing. 


Therefore, he writes in warning to the Christians: 

God commands thee to observe the Sabbath spiritually, not as 
the Jews do, in carnal rest, to satisfy their vanities and their 
luxury. (Ibid de Decem chordis Cap. 3 t 9. P. 269). 


Another feature of ancient Sunday observance, kept by 
the Christians, and considered today as a modern innova- 
tion, was the Sunday collection. Many today regard this 
as an imposition, ill-befitting Sunday observance. Yet, St. 
Paul in writing to the Corinthians reminds them that he 
would be present on the first day of the week, at which 
time they should have ready their contributions to charity. 

On the first day of the week, let everyone of you put apart 
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with himself, laying up what it shall well please him, that when 
I come the collection be not then to be made. (I Cor. 16-2). 


So today this should be borne in mind, that collections 
must be made for charitable purposes. It is necessary to 
provide school, that our children may be trained in godly 
ways. It is necessary to provide Churches, to pay public 
homage and adoration to God; it is necessary to provide 
and maintain hospitals, asylums, orphanages, homes for 
the destitute, etc. 

Today the needs are many and are increasing, and there- 
fore, as St. Paul warns, each one should lay up with him- 
self something to provide for these great and charitable 
needs. “Prayer is good with fasting and alms, more than 
to lay up treasures of gold. For alms delivereth from 
death, and the same is what purgeth away sin, and maketh 
to find mercy and life everlasting” (Tobias 12:8:9). 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” but not secularized 
charity alone, which is philanthropy ; charity means some- 
thing more than consistent giving. To be charity in the 
true sense of the word, it must mean consistent loving 
and living as well, such charity as the early Christians 
showed, that was the admiration of their pagan contempo- 
raries, who said of them, “see how those Christians love 
one another.” The pagan of today might say with some 
truth, “see how those Christians hate one another.” In 
the early days it was charity that overcame the pagan 
world, today it is bigotry that is making diabolical efforts 
to destroy charity. 

How much better the Christian world today would be 
if it would but appreciate and accept the value of apostolic 
tradition and cling to the doctrines that are founded in 
just as strong and reliable tradition as that for the change 
from Sabbath to Sunday. Without tradition, faith is a 
hybrid thing, neither capable of overcoming error, nor 
able to sustain hope, nor maintain true charity. It cannot 
unite hearts, if minds are divided; no new religion can 
succeed, for it cannot add anything to the beauty of Christ’s 
religion as revealed and taught. “Can it add one noble 
note, one golden idea, one higher hope, one purer aim to 
the world that wants these?” 

To accept Sunday which is nothing more than a pagan 
name and which ever remains such unless sanctified by 
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devotion and to deny the very truths and ignore the essen- 
tial practises that should render the day holy and pleasing 
to God, is the perverseness of reason which has disunited 
and still continues to keep the Christian world asunder. 

Let religious teachers ignore this power of tradition in 
matters of faith and the breach will widen, until men are 
finally swallowed up in the abyss of atheism, or revert to 
paganism to raise again false gods to heaven rather than 
look up and pray in harmony and worship if unison to the 
God that is there. For if the Bible be not supported by 
tradition and both interpreted by infallible authority, the 
Bible itself will eventually be regarded as a book of poetry, 
law and psuedo-history, without voice or power to make 
itself or its doctrines known. St. Iraenaeus warned re- 
ligious innovators of his day of what was bound to follow 
if tradition was ignored. The Bible itself would be denied ; 
today the truth of his assertion is becoming more evident. 
He says: 

When they are convicted out of the Scriptures, they turn around 
and blame the Scriptures themselves as not being accurate, as not 
being from authority, as being variously expressed, and because 
the truth can not be found out of them by those who may be 
ignorant of tradition. For that truth was handed down not by 
letters, but by the living voice; and that on this account St. Paul 
said: But we speak wisdom according to the perfect, yet not 
the wisdom of the world. (I Cor. XI 6). And this wisdom each 
one of them declares is that which he has invented himself— 
a mere fiction of truth, which at one titme is in Valentinus, and 
at another time in Marcion and then in Cerinthus, and which 
later was next in Basilides, or in any one who is contentious, 
although unable to utter anything of profit. 

For each one of them in his utter perverseness perverting the 
rules of truth, is not ashamed to preach up himself. But on the 
other hand, when we challenge them to that tradition which is 
from the Apostles, which is preserved in Churches through the 
successors of presbyters, they are adverse to tradition, saying that 
being themselves not only wiser than the presbyters, but even than 
the: Apostles, they have discoyered the genuine truth. ‘ 
Thus it turns out that at last they neither assent to the Scriptures 
nor to tradition. (Ad. Haerses C.2 N.1 2, PP. 174-5). 

A modern Christianity, whose salient note is irrever- 
ence for the past, has long sought to cast man forth on the 
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vast ocean of revelation, without star or compass to guide 
hima, save the grim lurid light of reason alone. Today 
it inquires, why so many who tried reason alone as their 
pilot, now know Sunday only as a holiday? And no Blue 
Law legislation can ever make it a holy day for them. 
Man’s waning spiritual energy can only be revived, and 
directed along beneficent channels, when Sunday is made 
holy, by the observance of truths that were the spirit and 
vitalizing principle of Christianity for fifteen hundred 
years, and which today cause the world to ask, “Why are 
Catholic churches crowded on Sunday ?” 





The Church in France 


Summary of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Dated 
January 18, 1924, to the French Hierarchy, 
Clergy and People. 


Reprinted from the “Catholic Register” 


6% ELOVED Children and Venerable Brethren, 
health and Apostolic Blessing. 

“The time has finally come to announce to you the 
solution of the important and weighty question of the 
Diocesan Associations. But in explaining to you, as We 
are about to do, the way in which We have arrived at this 
result, We consider it Our duty to recall, and to place 
before your eyes, as in a picture, the different phases of 
the negotiations which have taken place on this subject. 
We do this the more briefly, because the matter in great 
part is already well known to you. 

“We recall, in the bitterness of Our heart, the dark days 
when there was formed, amongst you, the evil project of 
separating the interests of the Republic from those of the 
Church, and when this project was unhappily carried into 
effect. We recall, then, how, all of a sudden, the relations 
which existed between the Holy See and France were 
brusquely and unjustly broken ; how on December 9, 1905, 
the law of separation was promulgated by, which law the 
Concordat, which had for long before been in force, was 
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abrogated by one side acting alone and comtrary to the 
procedure sanctioned by right, and how, without any 
regard either for the hierarchy of the Church or for the 
authority of the Holy See, legislation was made in an 
unjust and arbitrary manner concerning ecclesiastical 
rights and possessions, as also concerning Divine worship ; 
how Our Predecessor Pius X, of holy memory, by his 


ENCYCLICAL, “VEHEMENTER,” 


of February 11, and by his Allocution pronounced at the 
Consistory, the twenty-first of the same month, in the 
year 1906, condemned, in an express and solemn manner, 
this same law ; how he disapproved, at the same time, of 
the Associations known as “Associations Cultuelles,”’ 
which it was sought to found in the spirit of this law. 
These Associations by another Encyclical, ‘““Gravissimo,” 
dated August 10 of the same year, the same Pontiff 
rejected and reproved anew. 

“These Associations having been set aside, many—to 
use the words of Our Predecessor—thought fit to try if 
there could be founded in their stead another kind of 
society which would conform at once to the French laws 
and to the holy canons, and which, warding off the great 
difficulties which were coming, would preserve intact, at 
least in substance, the sacrosanct right of the Church. 
But, as there appeared then no hope of obtaining such a 
result, the same Sovereign Pontiff, after consultation with 
the Bishops of France, forbade the attempt, as long as the 
Law of Separation should last, to form this new kind of 
association, until it should appear legally certain that the 
Divine Constitution of the Church and the imprescriptible 
rights of the Roman Pontiff and of the Bishops, as well as 
their power over the necessary possessions of the Church, 
and especially the sacred edifices, would be, in these Asso- 
ciations, respected and safeguarded. 

“You know all that then came about. The whole Catholic 
world saw it and was struck with wonder. What the 
Sovereign Pontiff Pius X, in the Letters We have just 
recalled, had asked, confidently advising it, and, so to 
speak, foreshadowing it—what you yourselves encour- 
aged by word and example—has happily come about. We 
have had the magnificent spectacle of clergy and faithful 
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day by day, more fervent in pious emulation, in liberality, 
and in devotion. On the one hand, the faithful have never 
refused, for the splendor of Divine worship and the suit- 
able maintenance of the priests, their abundant and gen- 
erous alms. On the other, the clergy submitted, whole- 
heartedly and with joy, to the conditions of things, hard 
as they were, created by the Law of Separation. 

“It should be added that the sacred ministry—which 
more than anything else is closely bound up with the 
public good—was rendered, by this law, still more difficult 
and troublesome, by the expulsion of precious auxiliaries 
and co-operators and by the deprivation of all income, 
which exposed the sacred ministers to the want of the 
veriest necessaries of life. 

“This pious and noble emulation, between clergy and 
faithful—an emulation which We may well call heroic— 
We Ourselves have for long followed with a lively in- 
terest. Since the beginning of Our Pontificate We have 
been acquainted with the marvelous results as regards 
economic interests and We in consequence saw that this 
enthusiasm was neither diminished nor on the point of 
being weakened. Indeed, the economic condition of the 
Church of France, according to the testimony of many 
Bishops themselves, did not seem such as to demand a 
pressing remedy; on the other hand, the reconstitution 
and even administration of the ecclesiastical patrimony, 
though difficult and full of obstacles, and, on account of. 
the unjust law, exposed to many dangers, was not entirely 
deprived of a certain support in common law. 

“In spite of this, the lack of a true legal situation, carry- 
ing with it instability of rights and of everything, and the 
general difficulties and troubles of the present times, were 
for Us a source of solicitude and of great preoccupation ; 
hence it seemed well that trial should be made of every 
means apt to help and remedy the present situation. 

“This feeling of our duty weighed with Us the more 
in so far as the opinion became more widespread that Our 
intervention could, with considerable efficacy, contribute 
to obtain a more complete pacification of hearts—a pacifi- 
cation which, like you, We desire, and have always de- 
sired, from the day when, in no way by reason of Our 
personal merits, but by a secret disposition of Divine 
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Providence, We have been raised to this high position of 
Common Father of the Faithful. In effect, at the close 
of the horrible war which the world has gone through, the 
sight of the glorious deeds which both the secular and 
regular clergy, forgetful of injury received, and mindful 
only of love of country, have accomplished, under the eyes 
of all, had given rise, from day to day, more ardently to 
the desire that religious peace, disturbed by the Law of 
Separation, be re-established, so that the conditions of the 
Catholic Church in France might be more in conformity 
with justice, under the sanction of the law. 

“From this desire arose the question of the Diocesan 
Associations. The statutes of these Associations, drafted 
by competent persons, not without the consent of the 
heads of the Government in France, were sent to the 
Apostolic See by Our Nuncio in France and afterwards 
communicated to you all, as also to Our Venerable Brethren 
the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church belonging to the 
Congregation of Ecclesiastical Affairs Extraordinary, 
whose opinion has been several times presented, and 
finally submitted for Our examination. 

“It was for Us certainly difficult to pronounce a judg- 
ment on this question. In effect, it would not have been 
right for us, and We did not wish, to leave the path marked 
out by Pius X; the memory and recollection of such a 
Predecessor prevented Us; the violation of the rights of 
the Apostolic See and of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, which 
are those of God and of souls, did not allow Us. So, after 
commanding much prayer, after having Ourselves sent 
up Our supplications to God, after having for long con- 
sidered the matter in the presence of God, confirming the 
reprobation of the iniquitous Law of Separation, but at 
the same time judging that, with the disposition of public 
opinion, the circumstances and the relations between the 
Apostolic See and the French Republic were profoundly 
changed towards the end of the year 1922, We declared 
that We would have no difficulty in allowing, by way of 


- trial, the Diocesan Associations, on the two following 


conditions.” 

The first condition mentioned by the Holy Father is 
that the statutes must be in at least substantial accord 
with the Divine constitution and laws of the Church; the 
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second, that guarantees must be given for the legal posi- 
tion and stability of the Associations. 


Tue ConpiTIons FULFILLED 


Continuing, the Holy Father announces that the statutes 
have been long and carefully examined and found satis- 
factory, being very different from the Associations re- 
jected by Pius X, and not “either necessarily or indirectly 
dependent on the condemned law.” The guarantees are 
not those proposed at the commencement by the Holy See 
and consented to by the heads of the French Government ; 
but still are such that it was possible to admit them for 
the sake of general peace, especially in hope of their 
future improvement. The most expert and authoritative 
French legal advice has been obtained. 


AssocIATIONS ALLOWED 


Therefore, from the high motives previously indicated, 
the Holy Father declares “that the Diocesan Associations 
may be permitted, at least by way of trial.” 

His language, the Sovereign Pontiff notes, is naturally 
well-weighted and circumspect, the Associations being 
allowed “as a stage towards the legitimate and peaceful 
recovery of a full and entire liberty.” 


CoNDEMNATION OF Prius X Nor ABOLISHED 


It is to be emphasized especially that no condemnation 
pronounced by Pius X is abolished, nor any reconciliation 
acquiesced in “with the laws called lay laws.” What Pius 
X condemned Pius XI equally condemns. There is no 
contradiction between the condemnation of the one and 
the permission of the other, because they regard different 
objects. 

The Pope notes that any betterment effected in the con- 
dition of the Church must not be allowed to lessen the 
generous spirit shown by clergy and faithful to which he 
referred in the first part of the Encyclical. 

In declaring that the Associations are only allowed. 
the Holy Father concludes, he wished to abstain from 
formally commanding their adoption. He desires, how- 
ever, that they should be tried, and feels sure that God 
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will bless the filial deference the French Bishops will show 
by their concurrence with this desire. 

Finally, in fervent hope that this act may help towards 
the salvation of souls and the peace so ardently desired, 
objects for which he earnestly prays “to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and to the Immaculate Virgin,” he imparts fhe 
Apostolic Blessing. 





The Statutes of the Association 


New Orleans “Morning Star” 

The Encyclical published in the first issue of the Official 
Bulletin of the Holy See, “Acta Apostolicae Sedis” for 
1924, is followed by the French text of the Statutes of 
the Associations. 

It is easy to discern the substantial difference between 
the “Cultural Associations,” prohibited in 1906 by Pius 
X and the “Diocesan Associations” now permitted by 
Pius XI. 

The “Cultural Associations” established together with 
the law of separation were only associations of an ordi- 
nary type according to the French law of 1901, constituted, 
like all others, on the basis of ‘the free-will of the mem- 
bers in a way that each deliberation and activity of the 
said Associations depended solely on a majority vote. 
They, therefore, had the authority and duty to provide for 
the exercise of religion without any dependence on the 
hierarchical authority. It is true that article 4 of the law 
said that the associations of cultural character should con- 
form to the “general rules of religion,” and under this 
vague formula could also be understood the hierarchical 
order of the Church. But it is also true that article 8 
prescribed that in case of conflict the competent authority 
to judge of the associations was the Council of State. 
In such manner, even any aspect of uniformity to the 
hierarchical exigency that existed in the associations was 
to be subjected to the secular power of the Council of 
State. 

SuBSTANCE OF NEw FrencH Statutes 


The “Diocesan Associations” are quite another thing. 
In their statutes no mention is made of any French law. 
The first article says that the Association is formed be- 
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tween the Bishop and the signers. The second article 
says textually: “The Association has for its object to pro- 
vide the expenses and maintenance of the Catholic religion 
under the authority of the Bishop, in communion with the 
Holy See and conformably to the constitution of the 
Catholic Church. The functions of the Association will 
therefore be regulated by the present statutes in con- 
formity with canon law. In case of difficulty the Presi- 
dent of the Association will inform the Holy See.” 

Article 4 says: “The Association is formally prohibited 
from interfering in any way with the organization of 
divine worship, with the spiritual administration of the 
diocesan, in particular with the naming and transferring 
of members of the clergy, as well as in the direction, the 
teaching and the spiritual administration of the Sem- 
inaries.” In article 5 it is explained that the Bishop is 
ex-officio President of the administration council of the 
assembly and of the entire Association. Article 7 estab- 
lishes that no one can be admitted as an active member 
of the Association if he be not presented by the Bishop in 
agreement with the Council of Administration. Article 8 
says: “Any ecclesiastical punishment or censure inflicted 
and notified by a member of the Association, carries by 
right and as a consequence, his expulsion.” Lastly article 
21 declares: “The Association cannot introduce any modi- 
fication of the statutes that may be contrary to the con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church. Other modifications must 
be presented by the Bishop in agreement with the Council 
of Administration.” 





Atonement for Sin 
Rev, J. B. McLaucuiin, O.S.B. 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Times” 


N the current issue of Catholic Book Notes, page 30, 

the Catholic Truth Society calls attention to a 
“grotesque misstatement of Catholic doctrine” in the 
“New Chambers’ Illustrated Encyclopedia.” 

The offending passage in “Chambers’ Encyclopaedia” 
deals with atonement and satisfaction for sin. To under- 
stand it we must remember that in our books we use satis- 
faction and other technical terms in two or more senses, 
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and we seldom trouble to point out which sense we mean. 
When we say penance we may mean the whole Sacrament 
or we may mean only the last part of the Sacrament, the 
penance given us by the priest. “Christ made satisfaction 
for the sins of the world”: satisfaction there means the 
whole of the atonement made by Our Blessed Lord. 
“Three conditions for forgiveness are required on the part 
of the penitent—contrition, confession. and satisfaction” : 
satisfaction here means my paying the debt of temporal 
punishment due after my guilt has been forgiven—paying 
it by the priest’s penance, by other penances, by indul- 
gences, by Purgatory. Now think of our teaching about 
my making satisfaction, in regard to three classes of sins, 
(1) sins committed before baptism, (2) mortal sins after 
baptism, (3) venial sins after baptism. As to (1), there 
is no satisfaction to be made, for “baptism also forgives 
actual sins, with all punishment due to them,” through 
“the merits of Christ’s Precious Blood which the Sacra- 
ments apply to our souls.” As to (2), mortal sins com- 
mitted after baptism deserve eternal punishment; this is 
remitted, not for any satisfaction I can make, but for 
Christ’s merits. But a debt of temporal punishment often 
remains due to these sins after the guilt has been forgiven ; 
and the same is true of (3), venial sins committed after 
baptism. 

These truths the “Encyclopedia” writer was trying to 
understand and to express concisely when he wrote as 
follows: 

With the Roman Catholic theologians, satisfaction is made by 
the death of Jesus only for guilt contracted before baptism, and 
only the eternal punishment due to mortal sins committed after 
baptism is remitted; so that Christians: have themselves to make 
satisfaction for venial sins by temporal punishment. 

What facts has he missed? (1) That baptism remits 
guilt and punishment of actual sins; (2) that penance 
remits guilt as well as eternal punishment; (3) that tem- 


poral punishment remains due for mortal sins as well as 
venial. 


PosstsL—E CAUSES OF MISTAKE 


The cause of his failure may be simply that he tried to 
understand our theology without mastering it from the 
foundations upwards, and so misread it. It rather looks 
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as if, in his own mind, guilt and pu: “ment are the same 
thing—the guilt is simply the liability to punishment—and 
he had never noticed that to us they are utterly different 
things: the liability to punishment is a consequence of the 
guilt. It will be seen that in each of his three sentences 
he speaks either of guilt or of punishment, but never of 
both guilt and punishment; which is an essential of our 
doctrine. 

Also, he seems to have missed our teaching that a sin- 
ner’s “satisfaction” avails only because of Christ’s satis- 
faction. Nothing we do has any good supernatural effect 
except because of His Passion. By it He won us the 
privilege that our repentance should avail to free us from 
guilt and from eternal punishment; and the further privi- 
lege that our temporal punishments should avail to satisfy 
for our sins. “Let him take up his cross and follow Me.” 
Bearing our cross of penance would be a meritless punish- 
ment (like hell) if it were not a sharing of His cross. 
Failure to grasp this seems the reason why the “Encyclo- 
pedia” writer sets venial sins in contrast to mortal sins 
and sins before baptism; and sets our satisfaction in 
contrast to Christ’s. As if he said, for sins before 
baptism and for mortal sins, the only satisfaction offered 
to God (on the Catholic theory) is Christ’s passion; for 
venial sins, the only satisfaction offered to God is our tem- 
poral punishment. Whereas the true Catholic teaching is 
this: for all sins alike, the full satisfaction offered to God 
is Our Lord’s passion; for all sins alike, repentance is 
one essential condition before our guilt can be forgiven; 
for sins committed after baptism, another essential con- 
dition is that we must be ready to accept whatever 
temporal punishment God appoints for us. 








